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Military  thinkers  haye  strong  pressures  on  them  to 
consistently  be  right.  These  p>ressures  stem  -from  the  nature  o-f 
war  i  tse  1  -f  .  L  i  ues  are  at  r  i  sk  .  Nat  i  onal  treasure  can  quickly  be 
consumed.  Con-fl  icts  can  escalate  through  miscalculations.  The 
pressure  to  maintain  an  unrealistically  high  "batting 
average"  —  to  always  be  r  i  gh  t--o-f  ten  restricts  the  ability  to 
generate  alternative  c ou r  se s  o-f  ac  t  i  on  ap p r  op r  i  ate  r  i  sk s  .  The 
result  is  a  conservative  incremental  approach  to  working  issues. 

B.  H.  Liddell  Hart  cautioned  against  such  an  approach 
because,  "It  -fosters  a  cult  o-f  soundness,  rather  than  o-f 
surprise.  It  breeds  commanders  who  are  so  intent  not  to  do 
anything  wrong,  according  to  'the  book,'  that  they  -forget  the 
necessity  o-f  making  the  enerriy  do  something  wrong.  The  result  is 
their  plans  have  no  result."  <36:35)  The  military  has  a 
continuing  need  -for  quality  thinkers;  but  the  types  o-f  thinkers 
it  n  e  e  ds  are  be  coming  i n  c  r  e  as i n  g 1 y  sh  or  t  i n  su  p  p 1 y . 

Past  American  military  successes  are  o-ften  attributed  to 
well-  thought-out  strategies,  but  other  -factors  may  have  been  at 
wor  k  .  Some  t  i  me s  the  e n emy  '  =,  i  n  t  e n  t  i  on s  we r  e  k n own  because  o+’ 
high-qual i ty  intell i gence  (Enigma  cipher  material  or  Japanese 
naval  codes).  At  other  times,  all  ies  -fought  and  held  the  enerriy 
until  the  sheer  •force  of  America's  overwhelming  industrial 
capacity  could  be  brought  to  bear.  Would  the  outcorrie  have  been 
the  sarrie  had  American  brainpower  been  the  prime  weapon? 

The  dynamics  of  a  changing  world  order  ma.-y  preclude  the 
success  of  such  strategies  in  the  future.  The  United  States 
mi  1  i tary  establ  ishment  wi 1 1  be  reduced,  and  technological 
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advances  will  place  more  lethal  weapons  in  the  hands  o-f  lesser- 
powers'  military  forces  as  well  as  terrorists.  Sorrie  conflicts 
may  take  place  in  front  of  a  probing,  global  rriedia.  The  mil  i  tary 
forces  of  the  United  States  will  perform  in  fundamentally 
different  roles,  such  as  drug  interdiction.  The  challenges  of 
the  future  will  make  additional  derriands  on  rtiilitary  thinkers. 

History  shows  that  the  military  thinking  of  many  nations  had 
flaws.  During  World  War  I,  Germany  decided  to  conduct  unlirrrited 
submarine  wiarfare.  The  planners'  review  was  limited  to  military 
r  am i f i c  a  t i on  s .  How  wou 1 d  sh  or  t  age  s  f  r  om  reduced  shipping  affect 
England?  The  pol itical  aspects,  such  as  what  the  American 
response  would  be,  were  not  considered.  These  factors  that  were 
only  predictions  were  later  assumed  to  be  facts  for  a  subsequent 
estimate.  ( 34 ; 28-9 , 42-?>  In  World  War  II,  the  debate  in  the  high 
command  of  Japanese  rriilitary  about  the  merits  of  attacking  the 
United  States  Navy  gave  way  to  debate  about  the  timing  for  the 
attack.  (34:2-5)  (53:29-33)  Prior  co  World  War  II,  American 
planners  assumed  that  bomber  formations  could  defend  themselves 
against  enemy  fighters.  (41:12)  Initial  daylight  bombing  sorties 
seemed  to  validate  the  assumption.  In  short  order,  bomber  losses 
rapidly  ac  c  umu 1  a  t  e  d .  Is  it  on  1 y  w i  t  h  h i n  ds i gh  t  t  h  a (  sue  h  e  r  r  or  s 
can  be  detected?  Or  tvere  there  indicators  to  prevent  themi? 

Below  the  strategic  level  of  the  previou',  exarriples,  there  is 
a  need  for  tactical  thinkers.  Th  e  s  t  r  a  t  e  p  c  mi  i  s  t  ak  e  s  we  r  e 
lessons  of  life  and  miade  history  books.  But  logic  and  "war 
stories"  supoest  that  countless  smialler  lapses  of  thinking 
occurred.  These  happened  mios  1 1  y  -it  the  tactical  le'-'el  and  have 


been  le-ft  unexam  i  ned  for  riumerou  s  reasons:  no  survivors,  the 
small  numbers  involved,  embarrassment  to  the  survivors  or 
add  i  t  i  on  a  1  p  a  i  n  t  o  v  i  c  t  i  ms  '  relative  s  .  l..■.lh  at  e  v  e  r  the  re  ason  , 

tactical  thinking  c  an  a i so  be  i mp r ov e  d . 

The  dynamics  of  a  multipolar  world  will  require  new 
strategies  and  tactics.  Future  problems  will  be  handled  by- 
forces  reduced  in  size  and  also  comprised  of  junior,  less 
experienced,  service  members.  They  will  be  required  to  make 
split  second  dec i si ons.  Wi 11  the  mi  1  i  tary  th i nkers  be 
sufficiently  prepared  to  face  these  tasks’^  Hartmann  and 
Wendzel's  De  f  e  n  d  i  no  Ame  r  i  c  a  •'  s  Se  c  u  r  i  t  y  recognizes  the  need  and 
suggests  a  product  of  mil i tary  reform  should  be  "...  a  growing 
appreciation  for  the  import  an  c  e  of  clear  t  h i n  k i n  g  an  d 
conceptualization."  <62)  And  unless  the  country  is  willing  to 
acquire  these  skills  through  costly  trial  and  error,  clear 
thinkers  must  be  de v el  oped  v i a  ou r  e du c a t i on  sy s t em , 

The  American  education  system  should  serve  many  purposes. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  that,  "diffusion  of  knowledge  is  the  best 
foundation  for  public  1 iberty"  <61 :lu5) ;  he  considered  it  to  be 
one  of  the  best  protections  against  tyranny  that  could  be  made. 
The  education  system  also  prepares  citizens  to  function 
productively  in  society  and  the  job  market.  <6:145-53)  "Citizen 
know  intuitively  what  some  of  the  best  econorri  i  s  t  s  have  shown  in 
their  research,  that  education  is  one  of  the  chief  engines  of  a 
society's  material  we  1 1 -be i n g .  Th e y  k n  ow ,  t  oo ,  that  education  i 
the  common  bond  of  a  pluralistic  society  and  helps  tie  us  to 
other  cultures  around  the  globe."  <42:17)  Unfortunately,  the 


education  system  is  not  preparing  its  citizens. 

Recen  1 1 y ,  and  i n  growi ng  measur  e .  Amer i can  educat i on  i s 
getting  -fail  ing  grades.  John  E.  Chubb  o-f  the  Brookings  Institute 
indicated,  "United  States  educational  pol icy  over  the  past  three 
decades  has  been  a  massive  exper  i  rrien  t  that  has  tested  ‘A'hether 
spending  more  money  .  .  .will  result  in  better  educated 

students.  The  results  are  in.  The  ex  per  i  mien  t  has  -failed." 
<60:72)  Between  1932  and  1934,  numierous  reports  identified  the 
need  for  various  educational  reformis.  While  there  is  consensus 

for  reform  amiong  a  wide  variety  of  factions,  1  iberals  and 

conservatives,  secular  and  rel igious  groups,  their  differences 
are  about  causes  of  the  p  r  ob  1  emi  an  d  mie  t  h  od-s  t  o  c  or  r  e  c  t  t  h  emi .  The 

volume  of  people  not  being  educated  to  mieet  society's  needs 

should  be  cause  for  concern.  Even  if  corrective  actions  began 
i  mimied  i  a  t  e  1  y  ,  estimiates  are  it  could  take  two  generations  to 
resolve.  <7:63)  This  fact  suggests  that  there  are  more 
repercussions  to  be  felt.  The  education  shortfall  has 
significant  e  c  on  om  i  c  r  ami  i  f  i  c  a  t  i  on  -s . 

Today,  adul  t  i  1  1  i  teracy  costs  the  United  States  225  bill  ion 
dol 1 ars  a  year  i n  1 ost  i ndustr i al  product i v i ty,  unrealized  tax 
revenues,  welfare,  crimie,  prisons,  and  related  social  problemis. 
<7:316)  Each  year,  com.p-nies  spend  '210  bill  ion  dollars  teaching 
subjects  employees  should  have  learned  in  school  .  The  amiount  is 
s  i  gn  i  f  i  cant  because  it  is  30  bi  1  1  i  on  dol  1  ars  miore  than  i  s 
annual  1  y  sp e  n  t  on  e  du c  a  t  i  on  ,  ''  3  :  32 )  I  n  somie  c  ase  s  ,  c  omp  a  n  i  e  s 
hire  people  knowing  remedial  training  is  required.  Emip  lovers 
cite  their  biggest  need  as  people  who  can  think.  ’149:22-6)  If 
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conditions  do  not  change- ,  there  will  be  i  nsu-f -f  i  c  i  en  t  workers  to 
■fill  tomorrow''  =•  J  obs  —  i  n-su-f -f  i  c  i  en  t  in  numbers  and  bas  i  c  Knowl  edge 
<8:S2) 

Americans  are  beginning  to  'ecognize  the  problem.  The 
su b J  e c  t s  qe  1 1 i n q  the  mos t  a 1 1 e n  t i on  n ow  ar e  the  sciences  and 
mathematics.  The  concern  is  understandable,  giuen  our  dependence 
on  technology  to  maintain  our  compe  t  i  t  i ‘.'e  edge.  The  transition 
o-f  the  United  States  from  the  world  leader  in  many  fields  to  one 
among  many  leaders  shows  the  direction  the  country  is  headed. 

H  o  w  does  the  Unite  d  S  t  a  t  e  s  c  om  p  a.  r  e  w  i  t  h  o  t  h  e  r  c  o  u  n  t  r  i  e  s  ? 

When  team  of  American  12th  graders  <rTia.de  up  of  95  percentile 
students)  competed  in  an  international  test  of  mathematics 
achievement  the  results  were  dismal.  They  ranked  1 4th  out  of  15 
nations  in  advanced  algebra. — .just  behind  Hungary  and  slightly 
ahead  of  Thailand.  <7;47)  Most  Japanese  high-school  graduates 
know  more  mathematics  than  the  average  American  college  degree 
holder.  "Japanese  companies  setting  up  plants  in  the  United 
States  have  found  it  takes  an  American  with  a  master's  degree  to 
learn  the  same  statistical  quality — control  techniques  routinely 
used  by  Jap  an  e  se  h  i  gh  -sc  h  oo  1  gr  adu  a  t  e  s  . "  (  3  :  6  ,  T’ )  Wh  i  1  e  the 
sciences  and  ma  t h ema  t i c  s  cert  a i n 1 v  need  ou r  a  1 1  e n  t i on ,  sole! y 
focusing  efforts  in  these  areas  will  just  delay  the  demise  of  our 
leadership  because  they  are  not  really  the  problem,  on  1  >■ 
symp  t  oms . 

Th  e  n  on  t  e  c  h  n i c  a  1  symp  t  oms  of  ou  r  failing  e  du  cat i on  a  1  sy s  t  em 
are  h i gh 1 ighted  by  a  unique  observer.  Though  we  normally  think 

as  a  comedian  and  entertainer,  he  has  made 


of  Steve  Allen 


numerous  scholarly  contributions 


Most  recently  his  book  Dumbth ; 


And  81  Ulays  to  Make  Americans  Smarter  shares  obser  ms.  t  i  ons  with  us 
about  service  sector  people  he  has  encountered  who  were 
inadequately  prepared  to  do  their  job.  He  points  to  decreases  in 
e-f-ficiencies  <how  people  do  their  jobs)  as  an  indicator  of 
weakening  in  tell  igence.  These  are  manifest  in  many  ways. 
Individually,  the  small  i n  c  on  v  e  n i e  n  c  e  s  or  inefficiencies  he 
describes  may  just  be  dismissed  as  part  of  everyday  life. 
Collectively  the  impact  is  striking.  To  offset  the  effects  of 
using  less  capable  people,  businesses  are  using  standardized 
routines  to  reduce  errors.  The  drawback  is  that  a  form  of 
paralysis  sets  in  when  these  peop'le  are  asked  to  perform  outside 
their  abil ities  or  what  they  have  been  trained  to  do.  (2:33-104) 

What  is  taking  place  is  an  insidious  decline  in  thinking 
skills.  This  is  partly  due  to  we  ourselves  being  part  of  the 
problem.  Also  the  problem  has  evolved  slowly,  making  the  gradual 
shift  less  striking. 

Results  of  a  s  i  rrip  1  e  p  r  ob  1  erri  illustrate  the  level  of  thinking 
f  i  t  n e  ss  you n  g  ge  n e r  a  t  i  on  s  p osse ss  .  Wh  e n  10  0  s  t  u  de  n  t  s  i\ie r  e  ask  e d 
to  solve  a.  problem,  of  how  many  buses  are  needed  to  transport 
1128  soldiers  using  36  buses?  Only  70  students  got  the  answer 
mathematically  correct  31.33  (31  with  a  remainder  of  12).  Of 
those,  only  24  students  "rounded  up"  to  32  buses  so  the  remaining 
12  were  not  left  behind.  (30:3)  Failure  to  compute  the  correct 
answer  h i gh 1  i qh  ts  the  basi c  sk ills  decline.  Failure  to 
understand  what  the  answer  needed  to  be  indicates  a  deficiency  in 
reason i ng  sk ills. 


Reason  i  ng  ( th  i  nk  i  ng)  sk  i  M  =■  are  drawi  ng  much  needed 


attention.  Results  ot  1  0 , 0  0  0  s  t  u de  n  t  s  t  ak i n  g  a  c  r  i  t i c  a I  - 1  h i n  k i n  g 
test  revealed  only  a  one-point  dit-ference  between  the  mean  scores 
o-f  sixth-grade  students  and  college  -freshman.  "While  ou  • 
students  per-form  well  on  tasks  that  require  paraphrasing  and 
literal  comprehension,  they  repeatedly  stumble  ompt  test  items 
that  require  i  n -f  e r e n c e  ,  anal  >'s  i  s  or  e v a  1  u a t  i  on  .  "  <  5:445)  N  i  n e  of 
eleven  reports  from  the  reform  studies  of  the  mid-1930s 
i den  t i f i ed  the  need  for  reason i ng  sk ills  curr i cu 1  urn  i mprovemen  t  s . 
(6:143-9) 

The  term  th i nk i no  sk ills  appl i es  to  a  wide  variety  of 
c  on  c  e  p  t  s .  Tr  ad i t i on  a 1  1 y  the  se  h  av  e  included  "critical  thinking, 
i n du c  t i v e  an d  deductive  t h ou gh  t ,  re ason i n g ,  p r ob 1 em  so 1 v i n g , 
logic  and  Socratic  method.  Reform  efforts  have  added:  reflective 
thought,  inquiry,  discovery,  higher  order  cognitive  processes, 
learning  how  t o  learn,  lateral  thinking,  me  t  ac ogn i t i on , 
creativity,  convergent  and  divergent  thought."  (24:64)  Rhodes 
cholar,  medical  doctor,  and  educator,  Dr.  Edward  de  Bono  is  an 
expert  in  teaching  thinking  and  creativity.  He  defines  thinking 
as  the  p  r  oc  e  ss  wh  e  r  e i n  intellect  acts  on  experience.  (17:3)  I n 
his  opinion,  education  crograms  stress  the  need  to  be  right  all 
the  time.  To  do  this,  they  dwell  on  the  teaching  of  facts  and 
information.  The  development  of  intellectual  skills  such  as 
logic  and  analysis  are  by-products.  (12:103) 

Wh  ate  V  e  r  the  e  n  de  s.'f  or  — p  r  i  a  t  e  bu  si  n  e  ss  or  gov  e  r  nme  n  t 
serv  i  ce  —  deve  1  oped  th  i  nk  i  ng  sk  Mis  all  oim  peop  1  e  to  bu  M  d  and 
maintain  our  economy  and  way  of  life.  The  economic  iMorld, 


corporations  and  businesses,  sees  the  need  t'or  creativity  and 
innovation  in  order  to  maintain  an  edge.  The  mil itary  has  a  high 
demand  +' or  tacticians  and  s t r  a t e 9  i  s  t s  ui  i  t h  i  n  i  t  i  a t  i  v e  and  ge n  i  u s  . 
Though  called  by  di-f-ferent  narries,  developed  thinking  skills  are 
the  c ommon  den om i n a t or . 

Many  educat  i  onal  systems  t'ocus  pr  i  mar  i  1  y  on  h  1  stor  i  cal 
lessons,  but  fail  to  put  them  in  perspective.  To  fully  educate 
someone  this  way  would  require  exposure  to  every  possible 
scenario.  This  would  be  an  impossible  task.  People  trained  this 
way  are  less  equipped  to  deal  with  surprises  or  unknowns.  They 
may  know  facts  but  can  not  apply  them.  If  we  compared  educating 
this  way  wi th  teaching  a  language,  what  is  done  would  be  the  same 
as  only  introducing  nouns  and  adjectives  while  omitting  verbs. 

The  verbs  (intellect)  sh ap e  the  nouns  (experiences)  into 
something  useful .  An  article  in  the  Airpower  Journal ,  "The 
Operator-Logistician  Disconnect"  provides  a  stereotype  of  the 
p r  ob 1 em .  " Log i s  t i c i an  s  ( an d  some  op e r  a  t  or  s )  ar  e  f  r  e  q  u  e n  1 1 y  not 

prepared  to  handle  fluid  open at i ona ) - 1 e ve 1  situations  because 
their  education  and  experience  have  not  prepared  therri  to  compare 
the  s : e  n  ar i o  the  y  face  to  a  p  r i n  c i p 1 e  or  hist  or i cal  precedent. " 
(45:24)  The  author  described  the  lack  of  a  "conceptual 
f  r  amewor  k "  of  t  h i n  k i n  g  sk ills  that  re  su Its  in  flexibility, 
adaptabil ity,  and  innovation.  Dr.  de  Bono  suggests  the  modern 
world  requires  refined  thinking  skills  such  as  the  ability  to: 
generate  ideas,  perceive,  be  creative  and  design.  (11:75)  Other 
experts  agree. 


"The  ability  to  comprehend  i  n -forma  t  i  on  through 
rriemor  i  cat  i  on  ,  wi  thout  mastery  o+  more  compl  ex  cogn  i  t  i  ve 
skills,  may  haue  beer  su-f-ficient  during  the  Industrial 
Age,  but  it  is  not  et+ectiue  in  today's  work  place. 

Students  must  be  more  than  walking  memory  banks  i -f  we 
expect  them  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the  many 
•faceted  problems  that  -face  society  about  to  enter  the 
21st  century."  ■::5:445-.£> 

How  does  the  American  mi  1  itary  acquire  i  ts  thinkers?  It 
hires  and  t  '■  a  ins  them.  It  hire  s  "  p  r  o  due  t  s  o  t  a  s  o  c  i  e  t  y  t  h  a  t 
wiants  recipes  and  -formulas,  a  modernistic  rri  i  1  ieu  that  teaches 
people  what  to  do,  not  how  to  think."  ''37:70)  Those  who  stand 
out  abo'je  the  rest  will  be  in  '-..'ery  high  demand.  Gi'^^en  an  aging 
popul  at  i  on  ,  the  mi  i  1  i  tary  wi  1  1  -face  st  i  -f-fer  C'Ompe  t  i  t  i  on  -from  the 
corporate  world.  The  mi  1  i  tary's  abi  1  i  ty  t'O  hire  the  cal  iber  o-f 
people  it  nee'ds  is  tied  to  the  ecori'orriy.  C'Ompanies  increase  entr 
pay  levels  t'O  attract  the  people  they  need  to  do  their  Jobs. 
Decreasing  mi  1  i  tary  bu'digets  wi  1  1  restrict  the  abi  1  i  ty  to  compete 
with  the  C'OtTipan  i  es  .  (.  49  :  22)  The  coun  try' s  found  i  ng  pr  i  nc  iples 
restrict  the  military  from  dictating  what  our  education  systerri 
sh  ou  Id  p  r  odu  c  e  .  To  op  e  r  a  t  e  w  i  t  h  i  ri  these  c  'On  s  t  r  a  i  n  t  s  the  rri  i  1  i  t  ar 
mu  s  t  play  a  su  p  p  1  errie  n  t  a  1  r  o  1  e  — on  e  that  e  du  c  a  t  e  s  it  s  p  e  op  1  e  to 
iTte  e  t  unique  r  e  q  u  i  r  errie  n  t  s  .  Th  e  an  swe  r  ,  it  ap  p  e  ar  s  ,  is  to  ob  tain 
the  best  qualified  people  and  train  therri  to  the  required 
standard.  This  will  increase  education  costs  and  time.  It  will 
also  be  a  long  terrri  process.  Fortunately  we  like  to  sol '.re 
pr obi ems . 

Americans  pride  t herrise  1 '-.-'e s  hs  a  nation  of  problerri  sol'.'ers. 
They  1  ike  to  s-ay  "The  diff  icul  t  takes  a  day,  the  irripossible  a. 
little  1  onger  ,  "  The  sc  i  en  t  i  f  i  c  me  thod  i  s  i  ts  rrie  a.ns  to  sol  '..'e 


problems.  Educator  John  Dewey  transformed  the  scientific  method 
into  the  education  structure.  The  steps  are: 

1 .  Recogn i t i on  of  the  or obi em :  Suggest i on . 

2.  Analysis  of  the  problem:  I  n te 1  1 ec tual  i sat i on . 

3 .  Suggest i on  of  poss i bl e  sol u  t i ons ;  Hypothes i  s . 

4.  Testing  of  consequences;  Reasoning. 

5.  Judgment  of  the  selected  solution: 

Testing  the  h  y p  o  t  h  e  s  i  s  by  ac  t  i  on  (  24  :  34 ')  . 

The  scientific  method  is  how  Americans  prefer  to  solue  problems. 
It  is  the  basis  for  many  actions  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
includeing  staff  studies,  estimates,  and  planning  actions. 

Because  of  its  importance,  the  scientific  method  should  be 
c  on  du c  t  e  d  w i t  h  qr  e  a  t  c ar  e — some  t i me s  i t  i sn ’ t  . 

What  frequently  happens  is  that  the  process  gets  short 
c i r c  u i ted.  Comp  1  i c  a  t i on  s  ar i se  wh e n  de c i s i on  mak  e  r  s  t  r  y  t  o 
isolate  the  problem  f r om  t h e  " real  wor Id."  The y  de s i r e 
well-defined  problenrs,  but  often  they  are  not.  Often  symptoms 
are  confronted  instead  of  problems.  "A  frequent  rrii  stake  of 
managers  is  to  rush  to  generate  solutions  before  they  ha.'-'e 
clearly  defined  their  probleirr."  (27:14)  They  seek  to  generate  an 
ar  ray  of  full y  t  h  ou  gh  t  ou  t  alter  n  a  t i v e  s ,  Wh  e  n  de  c i s i on  mak  e  r  s 
use  their  experience,  there  is  a  p  r  e  f  e  r  e  n  c  e  t  o  u  s  e  p  r  e  v'  i  o  u  s  1  v 
successful  solutions.  Barbara  Tuchman,  in  The  March  of  Folly 
lefers  to  t  hi  i  s  as  wooden-headedness ,  ”  .  .  .the  folly  of 
self-deception.  It  consists  of  assessing  a  situation  in  terms  of 
p r  e  c  on  r,  e  i  e  d  fixed  n  o  t  i  on  s  wh  i  1  e  i  gn or  i  n  g  or  rejecting  an  y 
con  t  r  a  r  y  r  i  q  n  s  .  It  i  s  act  i  n  g  a  c  c  o  r  d  i  n  g  t  o  w  i  s  h  w  h  i  1  e  n  o  t 
allowing  oneself  to  be  deflected  by  the  facts."  (53:7)  If  the 
actual  problem  is  identified,  the  n  e  x:  t  b  r  e  a  k  d  ow  n  o  c  c  u  r  s  w  hen  the 
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search  -for  alternatives  goes  down  estabi  i  shed  paths.  The  -first 
solution  that  -ful-fills  the  minimum  requirements  o-f  the  problem  i 
o-ften  used.  Stopping  at  the  -first  lAior  kabl  e  solution  is  termed 
s a  t  i  s -f  i  c  i  n  Q  ;  further  se  ar  c  h  f  or-  op  t  i  rriumi  so  1  u  t  i  on  s  c  omie  s  t  o  a 
h  a  1  t . 

Senior  leaders  are  routinely  asking  their  people  to  becomie 
more  creative.  What  is  it  they  really  v-jant?  "When  people  in 
positions  of  authority  (parents,  teachers,  mianagers,  miilitary 
leaders)  say  they  iai  i  sh  that  the  people  over  whomi  they  have 
au  t  h or  i  t  y  (  i  1  dr e n  ,  s  t  u den  t  s  ,  emip  1  oye e s  ,  su bor  d  i  n a  t  e -s )  c ou  1  d 
think,  they  mte  an  t  h  a  t  they  w  i  sh  their  c  h  ar  ge  s  or  su  bor  d  i  nates 
were  miore  skillful  at  accomip  1  i  sh  i  ng  goals  set  or  at  least 
endorsed,  by  their  superiors.  Se  1  domi  do  they  have  in  miind  a 
concept  of  thinking  that  is  sufficiently  broad  to  include  the 
questioning  of  the  goals  themselves  and  the  authorities  that  hav 
set  them.  <3:34)  What  skills  -should  mrilitary  thinkers  possess? 

T o d a y ' s  w a r  fare  d e m a n  d  s  t  h  a  t  w e  educate  for  a  v  a r i e  t  y  of 
thinking  skills.  F'lanners  must  respond  to  dynamiic  situations. 
The  military  needs  leaders  who  can  recognize  objectives, 
formulate  and  express  commiander  s ''  intentions,  and  use  miission 
orders.  Major  General  Perry  M.  Smiith  <USAF,  Retired)  points  out 
the  need  for  " v i s i on  ary  1 e  ade  r  ship,  inn  ov  a  t i v  e  s  t  r  a  t  e  g i c 
planning,  and  r i sk  t  ak i n g . "  <  50 : 1 6 )  He  a  1  so  c au  t i on s  a ga i n s t 
being  led  astray  by  "learning  the  wrong  lessons  fromi  history"  or 
becoming  "preoccupied"  with  everyday  routines.  Marshall  de  Saxe 
observed  how  poorly  somie  miilitary  prepare  to  performi  their 


thin  k i n  g  t  a  s  k  s . 


Few  mien  occup>'  them<selves.  in  the  higher  probl  emi 


drill i nq  troops  and  believe  this 


o-f  war.  They  pass  their  1  ives 
is  the  only  branch  o-f  the  military  art.  When  they  arrive  at  the 
command  o-f  armie-s  the  are  totally  ignorant,  and  in  de -fault  of 
knowing  what  should  be  done  —  they  do  what  they  know."  <51: 13) 

The  various  services  of  the  United  States  military  imply  or 
state  the  need  for  its  people  to  be  thinkers.  The  Marine  Corps- 
makes  the  most  direct  statement  about  the  need  to  think  in  Fleet 
Marine  Field  Manual  1  "Warf i ght i ng“  <FMFM-1).  It  flatly  states, 
"The  mil i tary  profession  is  a  thinking  profession.  .  .  .  An 

officer's  principle  we ap on  i  -s  h  i  s  mind."  <  5?  :  44 , 5 1  ?  The  Army- 
re  c  ogn  i  2  e  s  that,  "the  fluid,  c omp  ar  tme  n  t  e  d  nature  of  war  w i 1 1 
place  a  premium  on  sound  leadership,  competent  and  courageous- 
soldiers,  and  cohesive,  iwe  1  1  - 1  r -a  i  n e d  units.  Th e  c  on d  i  t  i  on s  of 
combat  on  the  next  battlefield  wiill  be  unforgiving  of  errors-  and 
will  demand  great  skill,  imagination,  and  flexibility  of  leaders. 
<45; 9,5) 


Steve 

A1  1  en-'s 

book  Dumbth  <'2) 

is-  invaluable  for 

those  who 

desire  to 

i  ncrease 

their  aw  a  r  e  n  e  s  s 

of  the  problem  or 

wish  to 

effect  change.  It  is  the  kind  of  book  subordinates  and  superiors 
might  give  to  each  other  hoping  each  would  take  certain  of  the 
rules  to  heart.  Allen  is  a  student  of  the  human  condition.  And 
he  provides-  refreshing  insights.  His  SI  "rules"  are  ones 
Americans  should  consider  if  they  are  to  reverse  the  downward 
trend  and  think  smarter.  Each  rule  is  supported  with  one  to 
twenty  pages  of  text.  Some  might  dismiss  the  rules  -as  stating 
the  obvious  or,  being  simply  common  sense.  The-  should  consider 
the  rules  in  the  context  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman's  definition  of 
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■■  .rategy:  "Common  sense  appl  i  ed  to  the  art  of  war."  The 

■foil  ow  i  n  g  rule  s  2  :  1  37-2SS )  are  p  ar  t  i  c  u  1  ar  1  y  useful  for  mi  i  1  i  t  ar  >' 

1 eader s : 

Beware  of  rushing  to  judgmient 

Beware  of  fall ing  in  love  with  your  first  answer 
Beware  of  the  erroneous  assumption 
Beware  of  miaking  predictions  on  the  strength  of 
insufficient  evidence 
Ex  ami  i  n  e  your  "  su  p  e  r  s  t  i  t  i  on  s " 

Recognize  that  you  have  personal  prejudices 
Beware  of  prefabricated  answiers 

Be  aware  your  opinions,  assumip  t  i  ons  ,  and  be  1  ief  s 
are  often  affected  by  peer-group  pressure 
Beware  of  thinking  that  because  you  are  bright 
and  qu  i  ck'-mi  i  Tided  ,  you  therefore  reason  well 
Concede  ignorance  when  you  are  ignorant 
Bewiare  of  the  search  for  the  "right  answer" 

Don^t  be  afraid  to  change  your  miind 
Rememiber  that  no  tiwo  things  are  ever  the  same 
Rememiber  that  no  one  thing  remiains  the  sarnie 
for  very  long 

A  LOOK  AT  THE  "RULES"  IN  MILITARY  SITUATIONS 

As  noted  above,  personal  perspectives  color  i  nf  ormia  t  i  on 
ac  q  u  i  s  i  t  i  on  and  j  u  dgm.e  n  t .  Tu  c  hmian  ■'  s  The  March  of  Folly. 
describes  how  "follies"  are  born,  "...  F  o 1 1  i e  s  are  conditioned 
by  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  and  policies  of  the  timie."  (53:20) 
Going  with  the  first  idea  that  solves  the  miinimum  requirements 
can  be  an  invitation  to  trouble.  Often  the  initial  response  is 
locked  on  to  and  defended  to  an  unreasonable  level.  Tuchmian 
describes  the  process.  First,  ".  .  .miental  standstill  fixes  the 

principles  governing  a  political  problemi."  Then,  "...  as 
dissonances  and  failing  function  begin  to  appear,  the  initial 
principles  rigidify."  Thirdlv,  .  .pursuit  of  failure  enlarge 
the  damages."  (53:333)  Adversaries  can  exploit  these  tendencies 
because  they  lead  to  predictability.  When  fighting  enemiies,  we 
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The  quest  -for  e.  1  ternat  i  yes  is  an  ongoing  exercise  in 
thinking.  The  military  person  who  has  only  one  solution  still 
has  a.  problem.  A  limited  number  o-f  options  increases  the  chance 
that  the  enemy  can  rria.ke  the  same  assessmien  t  .  He  will  recognize 
your  actions  and  thwart,  or  exploit,  them.  Sir  Liddel  Hart 
cau  t i oned , 

"For  i -f  the  enemy  is  certain  as  to  your  point  of  aim  he 
has  the  best  possible  chance  of  guarding  himself — and 
blunting  your  weapon.  The  absence  of  an  al ternat i ue  is 
contrary  to  the  uery  nature  of  war.  Gluotino  Bounce  t 

( N  a  p  o  1  e  o  n  ‘  s  mentor)  ,  '  e  u  e  r  >•  c  arri  p  a  i  q  n  o  u  g  h  t  t  o  h  a  y  e 

seueral  branches  and  to  have  been  so  well  thought  out 
that  one  or  other  of  the  said  branches  cannot  fail  of 
su c c e  ss  .  ■' "  (  36  :  32 ) 

The  leader's  need  always  to  be  right  and  the  search  for  "th 
right  answer"  are  double-edged  swords.  Some  who  lead  feel  they 
themselves  must  always  ha.ye  the  answers  or  they  will  be  seen  as- 
lacking  control .  <2:194)  The  quest  to  be  in  control  produces  a 

disproportionate  sense  of  urgency.  Perfection  skews  the 

perceptions  of  which  questions  should  be  answered.  Is  it  good 
enough?  Should  the  time  be  taken  to  make  it  be  better?  Does 
this  project  need  the  best  effort?  The  tradeoffs  gained  by 
p r ou i d i n g  Just  a  t i me  1 y  r e sp on se  c omp ar e d  to  the  quality  de r i y e d 

from  proyiding  the  best  response  must  be  resolyed.  When  engaged 

with  an  enerriy,  especially  when  employing  maneuyer  strategy,  ther 

is  a  payoff  to  get  inside  the  opponent's  decision  loop. 

Sat i sf  ac  t  or  y  answer  s  in  t i me  are  i n  f i n i  t  e 1 y  better  than  the  be  s  t 
one  too  late.  But  if  the  "tirriely"  actions  are  suboptimum  and 
eventually  lead  to  defeat,  then  they  were  not  the  right  ones. 


How  can  rriilitary  leaders  be  schooled  to  make  the  right  choices? 

So  long  as  the  nation's  education  system  -fai  Is  to  •furnish 
the  caliber  of  thinkers  the  mil i tary  needs,  it  must  provide  its 
own  instruction.  The  Panel  on  Military  Education  of  the  One 
Hundredth  Congress,  < Skelton  Report)  has  defined  what  the  end 
product  should  be--strateg i c  thinkers.  In  the  committee's  words, 
"Development  of  officers  who  can  think  strategically  is  as 
vitally  i mp or  t  an  t  t  o  U .  S .  sec  unity  as  effect! v e  we  ap on  s  sy s  t  ems 
and  adequate  supplies  of  rriun  i  t  i  ons .  "  'iOl:?'?:) 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  thinkers  who  are  good  at 
one  level  are  not  necessarily  good  at  other  levels.  Different 
mindsets  are  required  at  the  different  levels.  The  Army  in  its 
"Operations"  manual,  FM  100-5  provides  some  insight:  "The 
principles  of  war  apply  equally  to  strategy,  operational  art,  and 
tactics,  they  apply  differently  to  each  level  of  war."  <.'54:?) 

Tactical  thinkers  need  to  focus  on  the  h oim  element.  " How" 
thinking  is  closer  to  the  scientific  rriindset.  The  concerns  are 
efficiencies.  With  these  resources,  am  I  doing  the  best  I  can? 
These  types  of  probleiris  are  better  handled  by  individuals  who 
view  problems  in  an  ordered,  or  rational  ,  rrranner. 

To  think  strategically,  to  see  the  big  picture,  requires 
diversity  in  c  on  c  e  p  t  u  a  1  i 2  a  t i on .  Strategic  thinkers  need  to 
determine  what  is  the  most  effective  course  of  action.  For  them, 
problems  are  often  less  well-defined.  Functioning  at  the 
strategic  level  is  more  of  an  art  forrri.  Major  R.  C.  Harlan 
touched  on  both  modes  in  his  Air  Un i vers i  ty  Rev i ew  ar  t i c 1 e 


<31 :S2) , 


Arts  and  the  Man. 


“Strategic  thinking  requires  the  connection  o-f  diverse 
but  interrelated  issues-  into  a  systematic  pattern.  The 
purely  rational  man  would  be  an  acceptable  bureaucrat 
but  a  miserable  strategist,  too  plodding  to  keep  up 
w i t  h  r  ap id  de  v  e 1 opme  n  t  s .  Th  e  p  u  r  e 1 y  c  r  e  a  t i " e  man  wou 1 d 
be  too  -flaky  to  execute  his  plans.  The  strategists  who 
stand  out  in  history  are  those  with  both  ta.culties  in 
abundance."  <31:84> 

Good  operat i onal -1  eve  1  thinkers  can  integrate  and  balance 
the  attributes  o-f  the  other  levels.  Col  Wayne  A.  Posse  hi  in  his 
article  "To  Fly  and  Fight;  At  the  Operational  Level says 
"Thinking  and  planning  at  the  operational  level  is  more  than 
reporting  enemy  movement  —  it  is  divining  intentions.  It  is  more 
than  counting  bon-ibers  and  tanks — it  is  -figuring  out  how  to  stop 
t  h em  ,  wh ether  by  de  struct  i  on  ,  i  so  1  a  t  i  on  ,  or  s  t  ar  v  a  t  i  on  .  "  C  45  :  '26 ) 
Some  military  organ i r a t i ons  develop  their  strategic  and 
op e  r  a  t  i  on  a  1  thinkers  by  u  s  i  n g  a  bu  i  1  d  i  ri g  b  1  oc  k  ap  p r  o-ac h  .  The y 
assume  that  good  tacticians  become  good  operational  artists  who 
■finally  become  good  strategists.  Such  rriay  not  be  the  case 
because  of  the  different  miindsets  needed.  As  a  result,  those  who 
would  make  excellent  strategists  may  never  clear  the  earl ier 
hurdles.  Or  those  who  can  function  superbly  ar  earlier  levels 
fail  at  higher  levels.  Mol tke  the  younger  is  a  good  example  of 
the  fornrier  and  General  George  B.  McClellan  the  latter. 

How  can  the  mi  1  i tary  prepare  the  people  it  will  need? 

Re c ogn i 2 i n g  thinking  deficiencies  is  the  first  step  in  curing 
them.  Historical  and  personal  examples  should  be  the  basis  of 
hypothetical  question;  Would  refined  thinking  skills  have 
yielded  better  results?  Future  strategists,  and  their 
strategies,  should  consider  the  possibility  of  the  declining 


thinking  skills  in  the  people  who  will  carry  out  their  orders. 

The  general  consensus  among  business  and  military  leaders  is 
that  -fewer  o-f  their  people  possess  -full  sets  o-f  "thinking  tools" 
or  see  the  need  to  improve  what  they  have.  They  are  com-f  or  tabl  e 
with  and  use  what  works  -for  them.  Equipped  iwi  th  only  a  1  imited 
repertoire  o-f  tools  (.  intel  lectual  ski  1  1  s>  ,  they  approach  every 
situation  using  their  -favorite  one.  The  need  to  have  an 
assortment  o-f  tools  is  not  always  obvious.  Not  every  project 
requires  a  hammer.  Those  who  p>ossess  -ful  1  sets  o-f  thinkinci  tools 
and  use  them  are  highly  success-ful. 

Until  the  mi  1  i tary  receives  people  educated  to  the  standards 
it  requires,  it  may  have  to  revert  to  alternate  strategies.  One 
might  be  to  formal ize  a  mentor  system  to  help  develop  leaders. 
Where  some  form  of  mentoring  takes  place  already,  it  usually  is 
done  by  people  who  tend  to  pick  out  clones  of  themselves  rather 
than  an  assortment  of  personalities.  This  happens  because  they 
are  most  comfortable  with  people  who  see  things  as  they  do.  A 
drawback  is  that  like  thinking  proteges  are  less  likely  to  raise 
questions  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Often  the  leaders 
share  their  successes  while  withholding  failures.  As  a  result, 
the  followers  are  deprived  of  a  set  of  valuable  lessons — what  did 
not  work.  Finally,  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  rrientored  choose  to 
separate  from  the  service  and  (.-.ihatever  knowledge  was  passed  on  is 
1  os  t  .  An  ov e  r  h  au  1  e  d  rrie  n  t  or  i  n g  s  y  s  t  em  sh  ou  1  d  t  ak  e  adv  an  t  age  of 
the  Socratic  method,  active  questioning,  with  all  who  aspire  to 
1 e  ade  r  sh i p  positions. 

An  impersonal  wav  to  replace  some  of  the  missing  thinking 
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skills  is  yia  computer  software.  A  program  called  IdeaFisher  "  . 

.  .  gives  users  the  ability  to  explore  their  imaginations  and 

helps  them  cal  1  up  -facts  or  images  they  might  not  have  remembered 
otherwise."  In  tests,  groups  were  able  to  generate  alrriost  50 
percent  more  ideas  than  others  using  random  brainstorming 
techniques.  The  disadvantages  of  the  program  are  a  relatively 
powerful  computer  is  needed  <MS-D0S  3.1  or  higher,  640K  of  RAM 
and  14  megabytes  of  hard-disk  storage) ,  and  it  is  expensive 

,795)  .  (23:51  )  To  meet  the  rigors  of  rri  i  1  i  tary  r  equ  i  r  errien  ts  ,  a 

mor  e  adap  table,  f  i  e  1  d- 1  r  an  sp  or  t  ab  1  e  rriode  1  wou  Id  be  needed. 

A  more  useful  solution  may  be  upgrading  the  level  of 
thinking  i n  s  t  r  u  c  t i on  in  the  military's  e  du  c  a  t i on  struc  ture  . 

There  are  numerous  thinking  skills  programs  to  chose  from  on  the 
fTtarket  today.  Drs.  Deborah  Burns  and  Richard  Diene hak  reviewed 
over  a  dozen  programs  in  their  article  "A  Buyer's  Guide  to 
Thinking  Skills  Programs"  and  identified  factors  educators  should 
consider  when  acquiring  such  programs.  (5:445-448) 

Cognitive  Research  Trust,  or  CoRT,  is  an  excellent  example 
some  already  developed  course  material.  The  CoRT  program  comes 
in  six  sections.  (22:707-8)  The  lessons  are  geared  to  develop 
general  set  of  tools  to  recognize  and  work  thinking  problems. 

The  program  has  been  used  with  people  whose  IQs  range  from  below 
70  to  over  140.  Positive  results  were  seen  in  all .  CoRT  was 
initially  designed  for  a  target  audience  of  11-  and  12-year-olds 
but  it  can  easily  be  adapted  for  adult  audiences.  Each  section 
has  numerous  exercises  and  exarriples  to  reinforce  a  specific 
concept.  CoRT  1  increases  breadth  iwhen  looking  at  problems. 


IS 


For  example,  here  are  some  o-f  the  CoRT  1  tools: 

AGO  -  A i ms ,  Goa Is  and  Obj  e  c  t i v  e  s  he! p  s 
i  de  n  t  i  -f  >'  the  p r  ob  1  em  t  o  be  wor  k  e  d 
FIP  -  First  Important  Priorities 
CAF  -  Consider  All  Factors 
OP'/'  -  Others  Points  o-f  'v'iew 
CfiiS  -  Consequence  and  Sequel 
PM  I  -  Plus,  Minus,  an  d  I  n  t  e  r-  e  s  t  i  n  q 
APC  -  Alternatives,  Poss i b i  1  i t i e s  and  Ch o i c e s 

To  show  how  the  CoRT  1  tools  could  bene -fit  a  strategic 
thinker,  some  o-f  the  tools  are  comp'ared  to  Phi  lip  A.  Crowl  '  s , 

"The  Strategist's  Short  Catechism:  Six  Questions  without 
A  n  sw  e  r  s  .  "  Each  o  t  C  r  o  w  1  '  s  q  u  e  s  t  i  o  n  s  a  re  -foil  o  w  e  d  b  y  t  h  e 
appropriate  CoRT  1  tooHs).  <10:1-14) 

1.  What  is  it  about?  <AG0) 

2.  Is  the  national  military  strategy  tailored  to  meet 
the  national  political  obj  e  c  t  i  v  e  s?  ( AGO  ,  OP'd  ,  C&S ) 

3.  What  are  the  limits  o-f  mi  1  i  tary  power?  (PM  I  ,0P'\)) 

4.  What  are  the  alternatives?  (APC) 

5.  How  strong  is  my  home  -front?  (CAF,0P'v') 

6  ,  Doe  s  t  oda.y  ■'  s  strata  gy  o v  e  r  1  ook  points  o-f  d  i  -f  -f  e  r  e  n  c  e 
and  exaggerate  points  o-f  1  ikeness  between  past  and 
presen t?’<PMI ,C&S) 

Extra  credit.  What  have  I  overlooked?  (APC) 


Once  the  breadth  unit  o-f  CoRT  is  taught,  the  others  can  be 
taught  individually  or  in  combination.  An  advantage  here  is  the 
thinking  skills  are  honed  -for  speci-fic  tasks.  If  predominantly 
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6  (Action)  would  be  taught.  Major  corporations  such  as  IBM, 


Shell,  General  Dyn  am i c  s  h  av  e  r  e  c  ogn i r  e  d  the  effectiveness 


o-f  teaching  these  thinking  skills.  The  Center  For  Creative 
Leader  sh  ip  p  r  ov  i  de  s  training  to  i  rrip  1  eixie  n  t  CoRT  p  r  ogr  ams  . 

There  is  no  Quarantee  CoRT  trained  people  wi 1 1  use  the  tools 

they  acquire.  This,  h  oi'ie  v  e  r  ,  is  a  d  i  t  +’  e  r  e  n  t  p  r  ob  1  em  -I-  r  om  n  o  t 
having  anyone  trained.  CoRT's  creator  speaks  ot  teaching  the 
sk  i  1  1  to  "four  1  evel  s.  The  +  i  rst  1  evel  creates  a  general 

awareness  o-f  thinking  as  a  skill  .  It  would  be  taught  at  basic 

mil  it ary  training.  Level  2  is  si  i gh 1 1 y  structured  and  introduces 
the  tools;  it  would  be  taught  at  precommissioning  programs. 

Leve  1  3  helps  pr ov  i  de  d  i  r ec  t  i  on  or  purp<ose  tor  the  thinking. 

This  would  be  taught  at  tol 1 ow-on  leadership  courses  such  as 
3q u adr on  0-f  -f  i  c e r  Sc h oo  1  or  NCO  ac adem  i  e s  .  Pe op  1  e  trained  to 
Level  4  are  -fluent  in  the  use  o-f  the  tool  s  and  help  f ac  i  1  i  tate 
others'  use.  It  would  be  covered  during  advanced  schools  such  as 
Senior  NCO  acaderti  i  es ,  Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  or  Air  War- 
Col  lege. 

In  the  end,  mil i tary  leaders  who  recognize  the  need  to 
develop  their  people  must  go  beyond  ensuring  that  they  know  how 
to  bra  i  nstoriTi .  Their  people  must  be  able  to  direct  their 
thinking  for  various  tasks.  To  some,  this  may  suggest  telling 
people  what  to  think,  or  brainwashing.  In  reality  it  is  quite 
the  opposite.  The  difference  was  explained  by  Dr.  de  Bono  as  he 
was  i n  tr oduc i ng  his  me  thods  for  teach i ng  thinking  sk ills  in 
Venezuela.  When  a  journal ist  said  he  was  teaching  brainwashing, 
he  explained  it  this  way.  The  questioner  was  wearing  glasses  and 
de  Bono  asked  the  purpose  of  the  glasses.  The  response  iwas,  "To 
help  me  see  better."  He  repl i ed  the  same  was  true  for  the 


i  mp r c>y erne n  t s  to  t h  i  n king  he  was  su gqe s  t  i  n g  .  (22:705) 

When  people  become  better  thinkers,  they  bring  the  best  they 
are  capable  o-f  to  work  problems.  Think  about  your  oi.Mn 
e  X  p  e  r  i  e  n  c  e  s  an  d  c  on  s  i  de  r  the  p oss  i  b  i  1  i  t  >'  t  h  a  t  t  h  i  n  k  i  n  g 
de-f  i  c  i  enc  i  es  exist.  Haue  the  intellectual  honesty  to  admit  it  i -f 
you  yoursel-f  have  committed  some  thinking  errors.  1+  you  bel  i  eue 
you  possess  top-leuel  thinking  skills  and  do  not  to 
improve — watch  out.  It  you  use  rrian:>  thinking  tools,  share  therri 
with  others . 

As  the  mi  1  i  tary  continues,  to  serve  the  nation,  i  t  wi  1  1  face 
new  and  more  complex  problerris.  Its  thinkers  do  not  require 
spec i al  th i nk i ng  sk ills,  bu  t  they  do  r  equ i re  we  1 1 -deve 1  oped  ones . 
The  mil  i  tary  rriust  train  them  to  the  needed  depth  and  level  until 
the  education  system  is  able  to  do  the  job.  As  -a  matter  ot 
national  survival  ,  we  must  irriprove  our  thinking  skills. 
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